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REMARKS. 


ICe  ^paubre  Sacques. 

Could  we  have  our  choice,  our  out-door  amusements  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  should  be  French,  our  home-comforts  and  domestic 
attachments  English.  Our  winter  evenings,  with  their  snug  fireside 
associations,  should  be  spent  in  England ;  but  we  would  dream 
away  summer  and  autumn  among  the  vine-covered  hills  and  the 
merry  peasantry  of  France.  The  French  seem  born  for  enjoyment ; 
*tis  delightful  to  behold  upon  what  a  little  they  make  up  their  minds 
to  be  happy.  Their  potations  are  as  light  as  their  manners ;  and 
their  public  walks,  fountains,  and  theatres,  are  an  endless  source  of 
attraction  and  novelty.  A  spirit  of  humanity  pervades  their  amuse¬ 
ments  :  they  have  neither  the  bull-fights  of  Spain,  nor  the  bull-baits 
of  England  ; — they  are  no  patrons  of  the  ring ;  and  even  the  neces¬ 
sary  slaughter  that  carniverous  man  perpetrates  for  the  gratification 
of  his  appetite,  is  not  only  far  removed  from  the  public  gaze,  but  is 
divested  of  those  revolting  barbarities  which  characterise  the  reeking 
dens,  that  shock  the  sight  and  poison  the  smell  in  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  streets  of  our  metropolis.  We  speak  not  of  the  French  in 
their  revolutionary  frenzy,  when  they  exhibited  examples  of  human 
nature  in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  decomposition ;  but  as  a  lively, 
pleasure-taking,  polite  people,  free  from  that  unaccountable,  though 
popular  mania ;  anxious  to  be  pleased,  and  to  please. 

These  traits  are  particularly  observable  in  their  theatres,  which 
abound  in  gay,  graceful  vaudevilles,  intermixed  with  humour  and 
sentiment,  enlivened  with  music,  and  sustained  by  appropriate  act¬ 
ing.  Occasionally  some  staring  monstrosity  presents  itself ;  the 
blue  flame  is  got  up,  and  theatrical  fire-eaters  are  paraded  before  the 
Parisians,  to  the  admiration  and  terror  of  young  ladies,  children, 
and  old  women  of  both  sexes  ! — and,  what  is  not  quite  so  harmless, 
some  daring  impiety,  though  not  always  intended  as  such,  turns 
Scripture  history  into  mummery  and  burlesque.  But  these  are  the 
nodosities  and  contortions  of  the  French  drama,  not  the  drama 
itself. 

Of  the  humane  and  pleasing  character  that  we  have  just  described 
is  the  present  vaudeville.  Le  Pauvre  Jacques  is  an  unpatronised 
musician,  in  poverty,  infirmity,  and  old  age— the  trinity  of  human 
sorrows.  A  brooding  misery  of  long  standing,  a  “  fatal  remem¬ 
brance,”  has  caused  his  senses  to  wander  at  times :  but  whenever 
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music  is  the  theme  of  discourse,  his  eyes  sparkle,  his  countenance 
becomes  animated,  reason  resumes  her  throne,  he  rushes  to  his 
piano,  and  executes  the  most  difficult  pieces  with  astonishing  bril  • 
liancy  and  precision.  The  excitement  over,  he  relapses  into  ab¬ 
straction  and  melancholy ;  gazes  silently  on  the  sea,  watching  the 
arrival  of  every  boat ;  hastens  to  the  shore  when  it  arrives ;  examines 
the  different  passengers  with  keen  look  and  painful  anxiety  ;  and  re¬ 
turns  to  his  apartment  disappointed  and  disconsolate.  At  other 
times,  he  will  seem  to  hold  converse  with  an  invisible  being,  and 
play  mournful  airs  from  some  imaginary  opera  that  he  thinks  he  has 
composed.  His  only  friend  is  Marcel,  a  young  poet,  who  supplies 
words  to  his  music,— a  fellow-lodger  and  companion  in  poverty. — 
Both  are  in  arrears  with  Monsieur  Bernard,  their  landlord;  and  the 
apartment  of  Jacques  is  required  for  a  young  lady,  who  has  recently 
arrived  at  Marseilles.  The  only  hope  of  the  forlorn  musician  is  an 
opera,  which,  would  the  public  condescend  to  hear  it,  they  would 
pronounce  beautiful !  But  merit  without  a  name,  what  manager 
will  introduce  ? — what  public  will  patronise?  The  lady, hearing  Ber¬ 
nard’s  intention  of  transferring  the  old  man  from  his  solitary  crib  to 
one  still  humbler,  refuses  to  be  accommodated  upon  such  cruel 
terms;  and,  in  the  interim,  encounters  the  young  poet,  wrho  imme¬ 
diately  recognises  his  fair  incognita,  whom  he  has  occasionally  met 
in  his  romantic  rambles  on  the  sea-shore.  Now  Monsieur  Bernard, 
who  gives  his  musical  soirees,  and  passes  for  an  oracle  of  song  among 
the  amateur  fiddlers  of  Marseilles,  having  already  acquired  much 
spurious  celebrity  from  certain  beautiful  airs  stolen  from  Jacques,  in 
his  hours  of  mental  abstraction  and  sorrow,  and  hoping  to  gain  im¬ 
perishable  fame  from  an  opera  to  which  the  distracted  old  musician 
has  just  put  the  finale,  offers  to  give  him  quittance  for  four  quarters 
rent  overdue,  and  five  hundred  francs  to  boot,  for  this  musical  pro¬ 
digy.  To  this  hard  bargain  Pauvre  Jacques,  pressed  by  pinching 
poverty,  is  about  to  agree ;  but  feeling  compunction  to  part  with  an 
old  friend,  that  had  been  his  chief  solace  during  live  long  years  of 
privation  and  suffering,  he  relents  ;  and  Bernard,  in  disappointment, 
threatens  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  bring  his  darling  piano  to  the 
hammer.  At  this  sad  juncture,  the  poet  resolves  to  save  the  musi¬ 
cian  and  the  music,  by  accepting  a  nautical  engagement  that  has  been 
offered  him,  and  devoting  the  bounty-money  to  their  redemption. — 
But  this  sacrifice  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Jjady  Amelia,  who  pays  Jacques  a  visit;  which  puts  the  old  man, 
who,  amidst  all  his  poverty,  is  a  gentleman,  and  retains  a  mournful 
recollection  of  better  days,  into  a  ludicrous  fluster  about  the  shabbi¬ 
ness  of  his  coat,  the  ricketty  condition  of  his  furniture,  and  the  emp¬ 
tiness  of  his  cupboard.  But  Amelie,  anticipating  the  latter,  has  or¬ 
dered  a  plenteous  dejeune  to  be  served  up  in  the  musician’s  apart¬ 
ment;  and  his  sight  and  taste  are  surprised  and  gratified  with  many 
a  long-forgotten  luxury.  She  professes  her  love  of  music,  and  com- 
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mences  a  simple  ballad  of  her  own  composing,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  Sicily.  Sicily  ! — the  old  man  starts.  She  proceeds  :  ’tis  his 
own  history  !  His  lips  quiver ;  his  aged  frame  trembles  with  agita¬ 
tion  ;  his  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears ;  he  draws  a  letter  from  his 
bosom  —  “Fly,  my  dear  Jacques!  we  shall  soon  see  eacli  other 
again!”  Will  that  promise  ever  be  fulfilled?  “Never!”  Grief, 
despair,  and  frenzy,  tear  his  heart :  she  is  dead  !  Suddenly  he  be  ¬ 
comes  calm.  ’Tis  the  sound  of  funeral  bells  :  he  kneels,  crosses 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  whispers  something  to  the  un¬ 
seen  spirit.  Soothed  by  the  tenderness  of  the  young  stranger,  he 
listens  to  her  mournful  story.  His  beloved  Mariana,  after  their 
cruel  separation  by  the  proud  Count  San  Marco,  never  forgot  her  so¬ 
lemn  promise, — “  We  shall  soon  see  each  other  again  !”  given  to  him 
with  a  purse  of  gold  on  the  night  she  opened  the  door  of  his  dun¬ 
geon,  and  bade  him  fly  from  imprisonment  and  the  gallies.  But  the 
watchfulness  of  her  father  frustrated  every  attempt  to  escape.  At 
last  an  opportunity  occurred,  and  she  was  on  the  eve  of  joining  her 
fugitive  husband,  when  an  event  forbade  their  re-union.  She  became 
a  mother,  and  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  which  daughter  is 
Amelie  ! 

Such  is  the  melancholy  yet  not  unpleasing  tale  of  Le  Pauvre 
Jacques.  The  character  of  the  old  musician  is  very  finely  touched. 
What  a  glorious  part  would  Mr.  Farren,  with  his  various  powers, 
make  of  it !  “  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears,”  and  awake 

our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  genius  and  misfortune.  The  piece  is 
cleverly  translated  by  Mr.  Ityan,  from  the  highly  popular  vaudeville 
written  by  Coigniard  Fr^res. 


G. 


Cast  of  tfjc  Characters, 

As  performed  by  the  French  Company  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre ,  July  27,  1836'. 

Le  Pauvre  Jacques  ( an  old  Musician)  M.  Vizentini. 


Marcel  {a  young  Poet) . M.  Valkin. 

Bernard  (a  Landlord) . M.  Lautemann. 

Antoine  ( Servant  to  Amelie) . M.  Aimd. 

Amelie . Mdlle.  Labeaume. 


Costume. 


LE  PAUVRE  JACQUES.  —  Long  gray  coat,  much 
worn  light  waistcoat — black  silk  breeches — stockings  and 
shoes. 

MARCEL. — First  dress :  Black  suit.  Second  dress  : 
Undress  naval  uniform. 

BERNARD.  —  Blue  coat  and  trousers  —  black  silk 
waistcoat. 

ANTOINE. — Brown  suit. 

AMELIE. — White  muslin  dress,  bonnet,  and  veil. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre ;  It.  C.  Right  of  Centre- 
L.C.  Left  of  Centre;  D.  F.  Door  in  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running  across 
the  back  of  the  Stage;  C.  1).  F.  Centre  Door  in  the  Flat;  It  1)  F 
Right  Door  in  the  Flat;  L.  D.  F.  Left  Door  in  the  Flat;  It.  D.  Right 
Door;  L.  D.  Left  Door;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.E.  Upper  En¬ 
trance. 

V  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


LE  PAUVRE  JACQUES. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  poorly -furnished  Room  at  the  top  of  the 
house — doors ,  r.  and  l.  s.  e. — a  small  window ,  c.  f., 
looking  out  upon  the  sea — a  piano ,  with  sheets  of  music, 
r. — an  open  cupboard,  with  empty  plates  and  dishes,  l. 
— a  little  table  near  c.  f.,  on  ivhich  are  a  few  books 
and  music . 

As  the  curtain  rises,  two  knocks  ary  heard  at  the  door,  l. 

Bernard.  [  Without ,  half  opening  the  door.~\  Can  we 
come  in  ?  [ Looking  m.]  What !  nobody  here  ? 

Enter  Bernard,  l.  d. 

Where  the  deuce  is  he  ?  Come  in,  signora — come  in. 
Enter  Amelie,  l.  d.,  led  on  by  Bernard. 

Arne.  Is  this  the  place  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  signora.  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  the 
trouble  of  mounting  up  so  high  ;  but  when  one  hires  an 
apartment,  one  likes  to  see  everything  oneself,  even  the 
servant’s  rooms.  As  you  are  lately  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
and  as  you  intend  to  remain  here  some  months,  you  can¬ 
not  do  better,  I  think,  than  engage  my  apartments  ; — and 
I  am  delighted  at  having  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
you  at  the  musical  soirree  of  Monsieur  Le  Prdfet.  ’Twas 
a  capital  concert.  You  will  not  deem  me  impertinent, 
signora,  if  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  musical  ? 

Ame.  Yes,  a  little. 

Ber.  That  is  another  reason  why  you  should  become 
my  lodger  ;  for  I  am  passionately  fond  of  that  enchanting 
science.  I  would  go  at  least  ten  leagues  to  assist  at  a 
concert :  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  my  services  of 
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considerable  importance,  as  I  can  play  upon  every  wind 
instrument. 

Ame.  I  am  aware  that  we  are  indebted  to  your  genius 
for  several  sweet  songs  and  ballads,  especially  the  one  we 
had  the  delight  of  listening  to  last  night. 

Ber.  [. Affectedly .]  Oh,  you  speak  of  the  ballad  on  blue 
eyes  ;  but  I  have  one  on  raven  hair,  which  will  delight 
you  more  than  that ;  in  fact,  it  is  my  favourite.  Some 
persons,  however,  prefer  my  romance  of  The  Azure  Bark. 
It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  first  I  devoted  myself 
to  composition  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  can  excel  in  other 
branches  of  musical  science.  —  Songs  and  ballads  are 
trifles,  that  I  merely  occupy  myself  with  to  supply  the 
pianos  of  the  ladies  of  Marseilles. 

Ame.  Your  songs  travel  much  farther;  for  they  take 
the  tour  of  all  Italy. 

Ber.  Indeed !  Eh !  what,  has  my  name  travelled  to 
the  classic  land  of  music  ?  How  is  it,  signora,  that  you 
can  have  quitted  that  enchanting  climate,  for  this  dull  and 
antimusical  land  ? 


Ame.  Affairs  of  great  importance  called  me  to  France. 
Besides,  though  born  in  Italy,  I  am  of  French  origin. 

Ber.  French  origin  !  Then  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
at  your  having  undertaken  such  a  voyage,  young  as  you 

are  ;  for  you  do  not  appear  to  be  of  age.  {Inquisitively.  1 
And  you  are  come - 


.  Amf'  [■ Interrupting  him .]  It  is,  then,  this  room  you 
intend  for  my  servant?  From  your  description,  you'led 
me  to  expect  that  this  apartment  was  much  better  than  it 
really  is  ;  and  I  am  very  particular  that  my  aged  Antoine 
should  be  comfortable.  To  me  he  is  more  like  an  old 
confidant  than  a  servant. 


Ber.  You  have  not  yet  seen  all  the  rooms,  signora.— 
There  is  another  apartment,  with  a  closet  and  entrance, 
which  is  a  very  convenient  habitation.  I  will  new  paper 
i  with  roses,  and  it  will  then  resemble  a  bower.  [Going 
towards  the  door ,  r.]  Should  you  wish  to  see  it?  ^[Try¬ 
ing  to  open  the  door.]  Hollo!  the  door  is  fastened!  [He 
peeps  through  the  key -hole.]  Ah!  he  is  still  asleep,  and 

this  time  of  day,  too.  He  will  not  do  this  again ;  I  will 
awaken  him.  &  ’ 


Am.e.  [ Interposing .]  Do  not,  ! 
not  wish  to  inconvenience  any  one,  and  will  reti 
Ber.  There  is  no  necessity  for  troubling  you 


ueg  ui  you. 
and  will  return. 

,  or  stan 
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ing  on  ceremony  with  him.  He  is  a  very  bad  lodger,  sig¬ 
nora,  and  never  pays  his  rent. 

Ame.  [ Examining  the  piano.]  He  is  a  musician  appa¬ 
rently. 

Ber.  Yes,  signora.  The  poor  creature  came  from  no¬ 
body  knows  where.  He  gave  lessons  in  music  to  procure 
himself  a  livelihood  ;  but  his  head  wanders  at  times,  and, 
having  had  sundry  tits  of  absence,  he  has  lost  his  pupils. 

Ame.  But  could  not  some  other  employment  be  found 
for  him  ?  You,  sir,  who  are  known  to  all  the  musical 
world,  could  surely  obtain  a  situation  for  him  as  a  musi¬ 
cian — at  the  theatre,  for  instance. 

Ber.  Undoubtedly,  if  he  were  like  any  other  man  ;  but 
the  poor  fellow  is  at  times  deranged,  though  he  has  his 
lucid  intervals.  For  instance,  whenever  music  is  talked 
about,  he  seems  then  to  have  recovered  all  his  reason  : 
his  eye  becomes  animated,  and,  rushing  to  his  piano,  he 
executes  the  most  difficult  extemporaneous  pieces  in  so 
inspired  a  manner,  that  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  own 
them  myself.  But  he  soon  sinks  again  into  a  state  of 
stupor :  he  holds  converse  with  some  ideal  being,  and  in 
this  state  he  plays  over  and  over  again  some  pieces  of  an 
opera,  which  he  fancies  he  has  composed  ;  a  work,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  as  imaginary  as  the  fantastical  being  his  fancy 
has  created.  He  often  passes  many  hours  with  his  head 
leaning  against  this  w'indow7,  intently  watching  the  arrival 
of  a  boat  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  reach  the  shore,  he 
rushes  down  stairs,  runs  to  the  port  to  examine  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  returns  to  his  room  fraught  with  sorrow  and 
disappointment. 

Ame.  Poor  man  ! 

Ber.  You  can  now  comprehend  that  I  need  stand  on 
no  ceremony  with  a  man  who  is  half  a  fool  and  half  a 
madman,  and  who,  moreover,  never  pays  his  rent. 

[He  goes  to  the  door ,  r.,  and  attempts  to  knock. 

Ame.  [Interrupting  him.]  Stop  ! — Your  tale  has  greatly 
interested  me,  and  I  would  not  on  any  account  be  the 
cause  of  your  sending  away  this  poor  musician. 

[S1/^  advances  to  the  piano,  and  looks  over  the  music 
sheets  that  are  laying  on  it. 

Ber.  Be  not  alarmed,  signora  ;  all  can  be  arranged  to 
your  satisfaction.  Were  I  to  act  harshly,  I  could  give 
you  the  apartment  of  his  neighbour,  a  poet,  a  young  man. 
who  has  declared  himself  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
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old  musician.  They  say  he  possesses  genius  ;  but  genius 
and  poverty  are  too  often  united. 

Ame.  [At  the  piano,  holding  a  piece  of  music.]  This  is 
very  strange ! 

Ber.  What  is,  signora  ? 

Ame.  Why,  here  is  the  manuscript  of  your  music  which 
we  heard  last  night. 

Ber.  [Embarrassed.]  My — my — music  ? 

Ame.  [Coming  forward ,  and  showing  it .]  Behold  it! 

Ber.  It  is  so.  From  charitable  motives,  I  often  give 
this  poor  fellow  my  music  to  copy.  [Aside.]  This  is  the 
rough  copy  :  if  it  were  known  to  be  his,  my  reputation 
would  be  annihilated.  [Aloud.']  Signora,  I  think  I  hear 
your  servant. 

Enter  Antoine,  l.  d. 

Well,  Mr.  Antoine,  have  you  visited  the  cellars  and  the 
stables  ? — How  do  you  like  them  ? — Are  they  convenient  ? 

Ant.  Perfectly  so  ;  and  I  recommend  my  mistress  to 
secure  the  apartments  immediately. 

Ame.  [Crossing  to  Antoine.]  Very  good.  Then  if  you 
arrange  with  Mr.  Bernard  concerning  your  apartment,  the 
business  shall  be  concluded  directly. 

Ber.  [To  Antoine.]  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  poet’s 
room  ? 

Ant.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  [Apart  to  Amelie.] 
But  I  have  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to 
you. 

Ame.  [Apart  to  Antoine.]  Have  you  discovered  any 
thing  ? 

Ant.  [Apart  to  Amelie.]  I  think  I  have ;  but  let  us 
leave  here,  and  I  will  speak  further. 

Ame.  [Apart  to  Antoine.]  Instantly.  [To  Bernard.] 
Mr.  Bernard,  I  engage  your  apartments,  and  in  a  short 
time  will  come  and  take  possession  of  them. 

Ber.  I  shall  be  enchanted,  signora,  to  have  in  my  house 
a  person  so  distinguished  for  rank  and  musical  talent  as 
yourself.  [Bows. 

Enter  Marcel,  hastily ,  l.  d.,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
as  Amelie  is  going  off. 

Mar.  My  dear  friend,  here  is  my  final  chorus  !  [Meet- 
ing  Amelie,  and  stopping  suddenly.]  Pardon  me,  madam. 

Ame.  [Aside.]  This  young  man  again  ! 

Mar.  [Aside.]  It  is  my  unknown  beauty  of  the 
shore  ! 


sea- 
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Ant.  [Aside.]  We  are  always  meeting  this  young  man. 

Bcr.  [ To  Amelie.]  It  is  the  neighbour — the  poet  whom 
I  mentioned  to  you. 

Arne.  Yes,  yes,  1  know  the  gentleman  ;  I  have  met  him 
before,  I  think. 

Mar.  [J lowing .]  Yes,  madame,  or  mademoiselle  ;  I 
Jiave  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  you  on  the  sea-shore. 

Ant.  [Apart  to  Amelie .]  Come,  madam,  let  us  depart. 

Ame.  Willingly. 

[Exeunt  Antoine  and  Amelie,  l.  d followed  by  Ber¬ 
nard — Marcel  bows  respectfully  as  they  depart. 

Mar.  What  can  bring  her  to  the  residence  of  Pauvre 
Jacques?  She  evidently  recognised  me.  [ Going  to  and 
looking  out  of  the  window,  c.  f.]  Ah !  there  she  goes. — 
Who  can  she  be  ?  If  I  follow  her,  I  may  find  out  who 
she  is.  This  is  absolute  folly  on  my  part,  but  I  cannot 
control  it.  I  must  mention  the  circumstance  to  Jacques. 
[Going  towards  the  door,  r.]  On  second  thoughts,  he 
will  ask  me  too  many  questions.  I  hear  him  stirring.  I 
will  leave  him  my  final  chorus,  and  pursue  the  object  of 
my  idolatry.  [Places  it  on  the  piano,  and  exits,  l.  d. 

Enter  Pauvre  Jacques,  r.  d. 

[He  appears  absent  and  thoughtful — after  a  few  tot¬ 
tering  steps,  he  runs  to  the  window,  c.  f.,  and  gazes 
on  the  sea — he  sighs  audibly — he  quits  the  window 
after  a  short  time,  and  sits  down  sorrowfully  in  front , 
c. — he  draws  from  his  bosom  a  letter,  which  is  much 
worn — he  kisses  it  with  ecstasy,  and  presses  it  to  his 
heart, 

Jacques.  [Reading  the  letter.']  “  Go— fly !  my  dear 
Jacques  !  I  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can.  We  shall 
soon  see  each  other  again."  [Repeating ,  without  reading.] 
I  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can  ! — We  shall  soon  see 
each  other  again  !  [Sorrowfully .]  It  is  now  twenty  yaars 
since  she  wrote  these  lines  to  me,  and  she  has  not  arrived 
yet !  Age,  or  rather  suffering,  has  already  wrinkled  my 
face,  and  she  is  not  yet  come,  notwithstanding  these  words 
of  hope,  which  her  hand  has  traced  !  [Kissing  the  letter 
several  times. ]  These  were  not  words  of  light  moment : 
[Reading  again.]  “  I  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can." 
This  she  could  not  do,  but  1  am  content :  I  am  certain 
she  will  come, — yes,  she  will  come,  for  she  knowrs  well 
that  I  wait  for  her — that  I  have  waited  for  her  twenty 
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years.  [ Folding  up  the  letter  with  care ,  and  concealing  it,, 
in  his  bosom i.]  Mariana !  dear  Mariana  !  I  will  look  for 
thee  again.  [Rising,  and  going  to  the  window.]  No,  there 
is  nothing  but  the  fishermen  and  their  boats.  [ Returning 
to  c.]  She  will  not  be  here  to-day,  but  to-morrow,  per¬ 
haps, — ah!  I  will  wait  until  to-morrow! — To-morrow 
brings  unto  my  heart  a  little  hope.  Mariana  !  my  happi¬ 
ness  !  my  idol  !  hasten,  if  thou  wilt  see  me  again  ;  fox- 
each  day  my  hand  trembles  more  and  more — my  strength 
more  rapidly  decays.  But  I  must  chase  these  gloomy 
thoughts.  [ Going  to  the  piano ,  and  perceiving  the  paper 
left  by  Marcel.]  Ah  !  what  is  this  ? — My  finale  ! — Well, 
so  much  the  better.  Marcel  has  been  here  before  I  was 
up,  and  would  not  disturb  me.  Kind-hearted  young  man  ! 

[■ Looking  over  the  chorus.]  Very  well !  excellent  !  like 
all  the  rest.  His  poetry  is  admirable,  and  I  think  my 
music  is  beautiful  also.  Last  night,  when  all  w'as  still,  1 
went  through  my  overture,  and,  from  the  excitement  I 
felt,  it  must,  I  am  sux-e,  be  pei-fect  !  If  they  w-ill  but 
hear  it,  they  must  admire  it.  I  will  do  this  chorus  after 
breakfast.  Let  me  see — [ Going  to  the  cupboard.]  Ha  ! 
there  is  nothing  left !  True  ;  I  remember  eating  the  last 
morsel  for  my  supper  last  night :  it  is  a  pity,  for  to-day  I 
have  an  appetite.  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped  ; — I  cannot 
again  procure  a  loaf  on  credit.  I  will  do  my  opera,  and 
then  my  hunger  will  be  forgotten.  It  is  getting  late,  and 
the  day  will  soon  be  ended.  I  will  think  of  Mariana  and 
my  opera. 

[ Goes  to  the  piano,  and  arranges  the  music,  then  sits 
down,  and  sol  fa's. 

Re-enter  Bernard,  l.  d. 

Btr.  [Aside.]  Ha  !  there  he  is,  and  alone,  too  ! — That 
is  fortunate.  As  I  have  let  his  apartment,  I  wdll  give  him 
the  little  room  at  the  bottom  of  the  court :  by  this  means, 

I  shall  have  him  and  his  music  in  my  power.  [7b  Jacques.] 
My  dear  Jacques -  J 

Jacques.  [ Rising ,  but  not  perceiving  Bernard.]  It  is  a 
chorus  expressive  of  triumph.  [. Appearing  to  be  in  thought.] 

I  will  put  a  grand  trumpet  accompaniment.  [Singing.] 

“  Soldiers,  celebrate  his  victory  !” 

Ber.  [Loudly.]  Monsieur  Jacques  ! 

Jacques.  [Still  singing.]  “  Celebrate— celebrate  his  vic¬ 
tory  !” 

Ber.  [Still  louder.]  Good  morning,  my  dear  Jacques. 
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Jacques.  [ Turning  towards  him.]  Ah,  is  it  you,  Mr. 
Bernard  ?  —  You  are  come  to  fetch  away  your  two 
songs — 

Ber.  Not  exactly,  but  I  will  take  them  with  me.  I  have 
come  to  tell  you - 

Jacques.  {Coming  forward.]  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry — but  I 
have  not  had  time — they  are  not  yet  done — I  was  ill  yes¬ 
terday,  and  I  went  to  bed  early. 

Ber.  Indeed ! — Well,  I  thought  I  heard  you  at  your 
music  till  nearly  two  o’clock. 

Jacques.  {Embarrassed.]  How  ! 

Ber.  I  left  my  window  open  on  purpose  to  listen  to  you. 

Jacques.  {Still  more  embarrassed.]  You  have — heard — 

Ber.  An  admirable  symphony,  effective  to  a  degree. 

Jacques.  {Delighted.]  You  thought  it  beautiful — eh  ? 

Ber.  It  is  a  masterpiece!  By  the  bye,  where  have  you 
taken  it  from  ? 

Jacques.  {Drawing  him  aside,  and  striking  his  forehead.] 
It  is  from  here  !  My  opera  is  finished  :  it  was  my  over¬ 
ture  that  you  heard. 

Ber.  Really  ! 

Jacques.  I  have  nothing  now  to  do  but  the  finale. — 
[ Rubbing  his  hands,  and  repeating  in  ecstasy.]  “  Soldiers 
celebrate  his  victory  !  ” 

Ber.  {Aside.]  An  opera  !  an  opera  !  Oh,  if  I  could 

but - This  Jacques  has  talent :  if  I  could  compass  it, 

what  fame  should  I  not  acquire  in  Marseilles  !  I  must  see 
about  it.  {Jacques,  still  singing ,  sits  down,  and  strikes 
the  piano.]  You  are,  I  perceive,  intensely  engaged  in  com¬ 
position,  Monsieur  Jacques.  What  a  pity  that  such  la¬ 
bour  should  be  all  in  vain !  that  this  work,  the  fruit  of 
your  genius  and  application,  should  be  lost ! 

Jacques.  {Coming  forward.]  Lost ! — And  why  lost  ? 

Ber.  W'hy,  my  dear  friend,  because  your  music  will 
never  be  performed.  That  you  have  composed  it  to  oc¬ 
cupy  your  leisure  moments,  I  can  understand ;  but  you 
can  never  hope  to  see  it  played  in  public — that  cannot  be. 

Jacques.  That  cannot  be  ! 

Ber.  You  could  not  go  and  present  it  yourself  at  the 
great  theatre  ?  You  know  they  would  not  even  listen  to 
you. 

Jacques.  And  why  not  ?  Is  it  because  my  appearance 
announces  suffering  and  poverty  ? 

Ber.  Alas !  my  friend,  it  is  but  too  true.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  of  all  professions,  yours  is  the  most  to  be  commis- 
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serated.  It  is  cruel  to  say  it,  but,  believe  me,  your  opera 
will  die  with  you. 

Jacques.  My  opera  die  with  me  !  Oh,  no  :  it  must  sur¬ 
vive  me,  and  be  as  immortal  as  my  name  ! 

Ber.  Yes,  if  you  can  find  an  orchestra  to  execute  it ; 
but  that  will  not  be  in  Marseilles.  You  must  have  power¬ 
ful  introductions,  and  be  possessed  of  great  influence  in 
the  musical  world. 

Jacques.  [Despairingly.']  What !  must  my  opera  be 
lost?  —  My  anxiety  —  my  labour — my  talent, — must  I 
lose  all  ? 

Ber.  There  are  other  means  by  which  it  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  those  you  would  not  like. 

Jacques.  I  should  not  like  them  ?  Why  do  you  say 
that  ?  Oh  !  tell  me — tell  me  ! 

Ber.  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  Jacques.  A  real  musician 
cares  but  little  for  the  flatteries  of  the  world :  his  true  re¬ 
compense  is  to  listen  to  his  works,  and  to  enjoy  the  ap¬ 
plause  they  produce.  His  soul  then  is  fully  gratified  : 
everything  else  is  mere  delusion. 

Jacques.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ber.  Why,  that,  in  your  hands,  the  work  would  be  lost, 
and  never  could  be  brought  before  the  public.  So,  as  you 
have  sold  me  your  songs,  why,  sell  me  your  opera  also  ; 
and  I  will  engage  to  get  it  represented  in  three  months. 

Jacques.  Sell  you  my  opera  !  Oh  !  never — never  ! 

Ber.  You  prefer,  then,  to  lose  this  chance  ?  Very  well ; 
but  think  of  it.  I  am  known — I  have  reputation — I  am 
rich.  The  director  will  immediately  put  the  work  in  train 
if  he  thinks  I  am  the  author,  which  he  will  refuse  to  do 
for  you.  All  you  want  is  to  hear  your  music  capitally 
executed.  Listen  :  do  you  not  hear  the  three  blows  to 
announce  the  overture — thump,  thump,  thump  !  It  com¬ 
mences  :  an  awful  silence  reigns  around,  which  is  only  in¬ 
terrupted  by  applause. 

Jacques.  [Transported.]  I  hear  all  this  ! 

Ber.  To  be  sure  you  do.  Let  me,  therefore,  have  your 
manuscript  to-day,  and  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  for  the 
foui  quarters  rent,  and  the  money  which  you  owe  me  ; 
and,  more,  I  will  add  to  that  a  beautiful  bank-note  for 
five  hundred  francs. 

Jacques.  [Aside.]  hive  hundred  francs! — And  I  shall 
see  my  opera  played  !  kive  hundred  francs! — I  can  by 
giving  this  sum  to  Marcel,  prove  to  him  my  gratitude  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered  me. 
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Ber.  Well,  what  say  you? 

Jacques.  [. Hesitating .]  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  not  say  no. 

Ber.  It  is  settled,  then.  Come,  my  friend,  give  me  the 
opera,  and  in  an  hour  I  will  bring  you  the  money. 

Jacques.  [ Going  to  the  piano ,  and  taking  up  the  manu¬ 
script ,  which  he  presses  to  his  bosom.']  What  !  give  you 
my  opera,  and  in  such  a  hurry,  too  ?  Oh,  no — not  yet ! 
What !  resign  this,  which  has  been  my  solace  during  five 
years  of  suffering  ?  No,  no  !  we  cannot  part  thus  sud¬ 
denly.  It  is  my  life — my  only  hope :  we  cannot  part 
without  a  fond — a  last  adieu  ! 

Ber.  Very  good  ;  I  can  wait.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will 
go  and  fetch  your  receipt  and  the  five  hundred  francs,  and 
all  will  be  concluded.  [Going,  l.,  but  returns.]  But, 
above  all,  not  a  word — you  understand  ? 

Jacques.  [ Clasping  the  opera  to  his  breast.]  Yes,  yes  ; 
I  comprehend. 

Enter  Marcel,  l.  d.,  meeting  Bernard  as  he  is  going  out. 

Ber.  Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Marcel  ! — Have  you  any 
money  to  give  me  ? 

Mar.  No,  sir  ;  but  I  hope  that  soon - 

Ber.  Soon  !  soon !  that  is  ever  the  burden  of  your 
song.  My  patience  is  nearly  tired  out,  and  you  will  soon 
hear  from  me  in  a  different  manner.  [Eccit,  l.  d. 

Mar.  I  cannot  think  of  his  rent  now  ;  my  thoughts  are 
otherwise  occupied.  ’Twas  impossible  to  follow  her,  the 
horses  travelled  so  fast ;  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
pursuit. 

Jacques.  [Sitting  near  the  piano  in  a  reverie.]  Five 
hundred  francs  1  A  ship — a  ship  to  Palermo  !  quickly ! 
that  I  may  embrace  her  once  more  before  I  die ! 

Mar.  Ah!  my  poor  friend  is  wandering  again! — “Pa¬ 
lermo,”  that  unceasing  word,  is  haunting  him  still.  [Ap¬ 
proaching  him.]  Monsieur  Jacques  ! 

Jacques.  [Rising.]  Ah!  good  morning,  Marcel.  You 
look  as  pale  and  mysterious  as  you  have  done  during  the 
last  few  days.  You  conceal  something  from  me  which 
torments  you.  Make  a  confidant  of  me ;  no  one  can  so 
fully  sympathise  with  you  as  your  old  friend,  Pauvre 
Jacques. 

Mar.  I  will  not  conceal  my  secret  from  you  any  longer. 
Learn,  then, — that  I  am  in  love. 

Jacques.  [Starting.]  In  love  ! 
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Mar.  Yes,  with  a  stranger,  recently  arrived  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  but  so  beautiful !  Her  name  is  Amelie,  which  is 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  her.  Ten  times  I  have 
met  her  in  my  walks,  and  ten  times  her  eyes  have  met 
mine.  Yesterday,  as  I  promenaded  the  sea-shore,  I  be¬ 
held  her,  but  for  a  brief  moment. 

Jacques.  [Absorbed  in  thought ,  and  no  longer  listening 
to  Marcel.']  Poor  fellow  ! 

Mar.  This  is  not  all ;  for  this  morning,  when  I  brought 
you  the  final  chorus  to  our  opera,  I  met  here  my  beautiful 
stranger.  But  you  do  not  attend  to  me.  I  say,  I  met 
here  her  whom  I  love. 

Jacques.  [. Looking  earnestly  at  him.]  Love  ! — Oh,  my 
friend  !  guard  well  your  heart  against  it.  Listen  to  me  :  I 
have  never  told  you  the  story  of  my  love,  and  its  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  ;  but  the  time  has  arrived  for  you  to  be  informed 
of  the  melancholy  history.  It  will  be  a  tale  of  suffering, 
but  it  will  be  useful  to  you  ;  and  to  me  it  will  possess  a 

charm,  as  I  shall  speak  of  her - 

[Marcel  brings  forward  chairs ,  and  they  sit,  c. 

Mar.  Of  her  ! — I  am  all  attention. 

Jacques.  [After  a  pause.]  I  was  not  born  to  be  happy, 
Marcel.  I  was  quite  an  infant  when  I  lost  my  mother, 
and  scarcely  nineteen  when  my  father  died.  He  left  me 
so  poor,  that,  after  having  buried  him,  and  supplied  myself 
with  mourning,  nothing  remained  to  me— but  hope/ and 
some  talent  for  music.  1  remained  in  France  for  several 
years,  devoted  to  my  profession,  to  which  I  was  passion¬ 
ately  attached.  An  opportunity,  however,  offered  for  my 
visiting  Italy,  and  I  immediately  embraced  it ;  for  to  be¬ 
hold  that  fine  country — that  cradle  of  music  and  of  song,  was 
a  dream  of  my  youth.  I  arrived  at  Naples,  visited  Sicily, 
and  stopped  at  Palermo — Palermo,  that  abode  of  joy  and 

grief !  Palermo - Ah  !  my  head  begins  to  burn  at  the 

remembrance  of  that  place  ! 

Mar.  Calm  yourself. 

Jacques.  I  was  provided  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  first  families  in  Sicily ;  and  I  soon  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  celebrity  as  a  musician,  but  more  fame  as  a 
composer.  1  Twas  at  this  period  I  became  known  to  the 
Count  San  Marco,  a  man  proud  and  haughty.  My  talent 
pleased  him,  and  he  invited  me  to  all  his  soirees,  wishing 
me  to  become  instructor  to  his  daughter.  How  unlike  was 
she  to  her  father !— She  was  an  angel !— You  could  not 
behold  her  an  instant  without  loving  her.  During  six 
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months,  I  saw  her  every  day  ;  my  passion  for  her  bewil¬ 
dered  all  my  actions ;  and  one  evening,  when  we  were 
alone,  I  found  myself  at  her  feet — I  stammered  the  name 
of  love — she  stirred  not,  for  she,  too,  loved  me. 

Mar.  Oh  !  how  happy  you  must  then  have  been  ! 

Jacques.  I  was  ;  it  was  a  delirium  almost  too  great  to 
bear.  One  evening,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  my 
humble  dwelling  ;  a  veiled  female  presented  herself — it  was 
Mariana.  “Jacques,”  said  she,  “  they  are  going  to  sa¬ 
crifice  me  to  an  odious  marriage  to-morrow  :  save  me  from 
this  calamity  !  A  boat  is  ready  to  sail  for  France  ;  I  have 
secured  our  passage;  fly — fly  with  me!”  I  pressed  her 
to  my  heart,  while  tears  of  joy  coursed  each  other  down  my 
cheeks.  We  married,  and  quitted  the  shores  of  Sicily.  I 
never- — [Starting  up ,  and  seizing  Marcel's  arms .]  But  what 
is  that  boat  that  mounts  the  waves  ?  Look,  Marcel,  look  ! 
Do  you  not  see  it  ? — How  it  glides  over  the  sea  ! — It  ap¬ 
proaches  !  it  is  here  !  it  is  here  !  [ Sinking  exhausted  in 

his  chair.]  Mariana  uttered  a  fearful  shriek,  and  swooned. 
It  was  the  Count  her  father,  accompanied  by  soldiers  :  they 
arrested  me  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duke,  bound  my 
hands,  and  threw  me  into  a  dungeon.  I  was  accused  of 
seduction,  and  was  condemned  to  the  gallies. 

Mar.  The  gallies  !  How,  then,  could  you  escape  ? 

Jacques.  One  night  the  door  of  my  prison  opened :  a 
hand  seized  mine,  and  conducted  me  through  the  darkness, 
putting  into  it  a  purse  full  of  gold,  and  a  letter — this  let¬ 
ter,  my  dear  Marcel,  [ Drawing  it  from  his  bosom.]  this 
letter.  [ Opening  it ,  and  reading.]  “  Go — -fly  !  my  dear 
Jacques  !  I  will  follow  you  as  soon  as  I  can.  Soon  we 
shall  see  each  other  again  /”  I  escaped  to  Marseilles; 
and  three  years  passed  of  which  I  can  give  no  account. — 
After  experiencing  many  vicissitudes,  Providence  at  length 
sent  you  to  my  aid  :  without  you,  I  should  have  been 
dead !  [Weeps. 

Mar.  [After  a  short  pause.]  Have  you,  then,  never 
heard  of  your  Mariana  ? 

Jacques.  Never.  Years  have  accumulated  on  my  head, 
and  I  have  not  heard  from  her  ;  but  Hope  whispers  me 
that  she  will  come  !  she  will  come  ! 

[lie  rises  and  staggers  to  the  window,  c.  f. 

Mar.  [looking  after  him.]  Pauvre  Jacques  !  this  is  the 
fate  that  awaits  me  !  His  Mariana  loved  him,  but  Amelie 
has  only  gazed  upon  me,  and  I  ought  no  longer  to  think 
of  her.  I  must  quit  this  place  :  I  will  accept  the  situation 
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I  have  been  offered  in  the  vessel  which  sails  to-morrow.— 
[ Looking  anxiously  at  Jacques .]  But  what  do  I  say  > _ 

Must  I  theu,  abandon  him  ?  Oh,  no  !  that  cannot  be  ! 
in  ever  !  never! 

Roques.  [Coming  forward.}  Nothing-nothing  is  to  be 
"  Mar.  Come  in.  ^  W  "  Wd  “*  the  door’ 

Enter  Antoine,  l.  d. 

Ant.  [Aside.']  I  think  I  must  be  right.  [To  Jacques  A 
1  believe  you  are  Monsieur  Jacques  ? 

Jacques.  I  am,  sir. 

Ant.  [Aside,  looking  at  him  with  qreat  interest  tmJ 
apparently  recognising  him.}  It  must  be  so.  [To  Jacques  \ 
My  m.stress  has  sent  me  to  know  if  she  can 

J*C<jUe£;  Certainly;  whenever  she  pleases. 

She  ^11  c„meT  ^  of  Jacques.} 

mT  He[t°f  "y  T\AnMn^  Wh°  is 

Arnelie.  ‘  attendant  on  my  unknown  beauty, 

Jacques.  Really  ! 

Mar.  W  hat  can  these  visits  mean  ?  Thic  ic  fi  i 

time  she  has  been  at  this  house”  day.  SeC°ni1 

Jacques.  It  is  strange,  and  yet  not  remarkable* 

t0  tak<=  >— •  — ‘Xsitiom 

Mar.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Jacques.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  but  for  mml  r  T7 

mining  hts  apparel.}  I  am  scarcely  fit  to  be  Sen'  in  H 
costume.  Tell  me  u  3  e  Seeu  m  tllls 

me  >  Your  maroon  „ T  ^  ^  *  °°at  t0  le»‘* 

«if™oWButn!id;avo®ut  gofi  fetch  il- [G0i*?’ 

visitor  is,  XiS  Cu^y  7^™ 

coat  p'it™  1  ha'C  fUr 

m9  around  him.]  My  furniture  °1  ereat  occasions-  [Look- 
cleaning ;  I  have  neglected  it  too  T Y£St  (ieal  of 

tt  me 

Powerful  and  rich,  as  MaSTssy^  ifj  *%£ 
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her  means,  bring  out  my  opera — my  dear  opera  !  No,  no, 
no  !  I  will  not  sell  it ! 

Re-enter  Bernard,  l.  d. 

Ber.  [Going  up  joyfully  to  Jacques .]  Here  I  am,  my 
best  of  lodgers !  I  am  a  man  of  business,  and  like  to  act 
promptly.  I  bring  you  a  beautiful  bank-note  and  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  rent. 

Jacques.  [ Taking  and  examining  them.]  It  is  so  :  the 
receipt  is  correctly  drawn  out,  and  the  note  is  quite  a 
new  one. 

Ber.  Well,  put  them  both  in  your  pocket ;  they  are 
both  for  you. 

Jacques.  For  me  ! — No,  no !  certainly  not — for  I  have 
changed  my  mind. 

Ber.  What  mean  you  ? 

Jacques.  I  say,  I  have  changed  my  mind. 

Ber.  And  for  what  reason  ?  You  must  surely  jest ;  for 
it  was  an  affair  agreed  upon. 

Jacques.  Not  exactly:  second  thoughts  have  induced 
me  to  refuse  your  offer. 

Ber.  Beware,  Mr.  Jacques,  beware,  and  do  not  trifle 
with  me.  [Aside.]  I  have  already  talked  about  this  opera. 
[To  Jacques.]  Reflect  on  what  you  are  doing;  for  you 
owe  me  four  quarters’  rent. 

Jacques.  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Ber.  I  can  turn  you  out  of  doors  when  I  choose. 

Jacques.  Granted. 

Ber.  I  can  seize  upon  the  few  things  you  have,  and  sell 
them  all. 

Jacques.  That  is  also  true  ;  but  you  cannot  take  from 
me  my  opera.  If  you  turn  me  cut  of  doors,  of  course  I 
must  go  ;  and  shall  depart  without  murmuring,  so  that  my 
opera  and  my  piano  are  preserved. 

Ber.  Your  piano  I  shall,  of  course,  sell  with  the  rest  of 

your  moveables. 

Jacques.  [Greatly  agitated ,  and  running  to  the  piano.] 
You  will  sell  my  piano  ?  You  do  not  know  what  you  will 
deprive  me  of,  if  you  take  my  instrument  from  me.  For 
these  ten  years  it  has  been  my  support,  in  the  midst  of  my 
calamities— it  has  kept  me  even  from  hunger.  You  seem 
astonished — you,  who  possess  all  the  superfluities  of  exist¬ 
ence,  cannot  conceive  that  a  poor  musician  can  be  in  want 
of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  so  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  I  do  not  ask  any  charity  at  your  hands,  because 
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I  have  here  found  forgetfulness  of  my  sufferings.  It  is  to 
my  piano  I  owe  my  preservation  ;  and  you  want  to  sell  it 
torrent.  No!  no!  no!  \ou  cannot  have  the  heart  to 
do  so.  The  law  allows  you  to  take  every  thing  from  me 
but  my  bed.  Sell  that — 1  give  it  up  to  you  cheerfully, 
but  leave  me  my  piano  !  Believe  me,  I  never  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it.  Let  your  officers  of  justice  come  :  I  am  old 
and  feeble,  but  Heaven  will  give  me  strength  to  send  them 
lienee  ;  and  should  I  fail,  I  will  place  myself  between 
them  and  my  dear  piano  ;  and  then  you  will  see — you  will 
see  !  I  give  you  warning— and  assure  you,  I  will  die  be¬ 
fore  I  will  resign  it ! — I  will  die  !  I  will  die  !  [ Going  to 
the  piano,  greatly  affected ,  and  reclining  his  head  on  the 
instrument— then  rising  in  great  agitation.']  You  have 
now  heard  my  final  determination :  it  is  mine — it  is  mine  ! 
[Starting,  and  rushing  forward .]  Ah  !  a  boat  passes  be- 
foie  my  eyes  !  [ Running  to  the  window.]  Yes — yes  !  it  is 
the  long-looked-for  vessel ! — it  has  arrived  at  last ! — my 
heart  tells  me  I  am  not  deceived!  [Theming  from  the 
window,  he  runs  to  Bernard,  and  grasps  his  hand.]  My 
best  friend  !— my  benefactor !— it  is  you  whose  conduct 
has  detained  me  here  to  witness  this  joyful  sight ! — But 
let  me  fly  and  welcome  this  heavenly  visitor,  or  it  will  va¬ 
nish,  and  leave  me  in  despair  !  [Exit,  l.  d. 

Ber.  Adieu,  Monsieur  Jacques!  He  certainly  is  not 
in  his  right  mind — he  is  walking  in  the  clouds.  *  But  no 
matter — I  will  have  his  opera — I  must  have  it,  for  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  my  future  fame — my  reputation  requires  it. 
[Going  to  the  window,  c.  f.,  and  looking  out.]  He  has 
already  reached  the  shore,  and  is  interrogating  every  sailor 
and  passenger  he  meets  with. 

Re-enter  Marcel,  l.  d.,  with  a  coat. 

Mar.  [Entering.]  Here  it  is,  my  friend,  not  much  the 
worse  for  wear— it  will  fit  you.  [Aside,  seeing  Bernard.] 
Ah  !  the  landlord  again  !  [Aloud.]  Pray,  Mr.  Bernard, 

wheie  is  Monsieur  Jacques  ?  I  have  brought  him- - 

Ber.  What — some  money  ? 

Mar.  Not  exactly  ;  but  a  coat,  that  he  was  in  want  of. 

[Putting  it  on  a  chair,  l.  f. 
Ber.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  because  I  must  inform  you  that 
1  am  tired  of  letting  lodgings  to  people  who  cannot  pay 
tor  them  ;  and  this  very  morning  I  have  shewn  your  friend. 
Monsieur  Jacques,  the  door. 

Mar.  What !  turned  him  out  ? 
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Ber.  Certainly  ;  and  to-morrow  I  shall  make  a  sale  of 
all  his  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Mar.  Impossible  ! — I  cannot  believe  you  capable  of  an 
action  like  this. 

Ber.  Ah  !  you,  I  suppose,  are  going  to  favour  me  with 
some  speech,  to  awaken  my  pity ;  but  it  will  not  do. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  Poor  fellow  1  lie  is  without  a  farthing  in 
the  world  !  [To  Bernard .]  Pray,  sir,  how  much  does  Mon¬ 
sieur  Jacques  owe  you  ? 

Ber.  Nearly  two  hundred  francs. 

Mar.  No  more  ? — Only  two  hundred  francs  ?  [Aside.] 
The  captain  who  wishes  me  to  sail  with  him  has  offered 
me  double  the  amount.  If  I  accept  his  offer,  I  can  re¬ 
lease  Pauvre  Jacques  from  the  fangs  of  Mr.  Bernard,  and 
ensure  him  bread  for  some  time.  [2To  Bernard ,  in  a  de¬ 
cided  manner.]  You  shall  not  make  a  sale  here. 

Ber.  And  who  is  to  prevent  me,  sir  ? 

Mar.  Myself ;  for,  before  night,  I  will  bring  you  your 
money. 

Ber.  [Aside.]  What  does  he  mean?  [To  Marcel , 
laughing.]  Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — The  promise  of  a  poet  is  the 
guarantee  of  a  madman. 

Mar.  No,  sir  :  a  poet’s  heart  is  filled  with  generous 
/eelings  towards  all  mankind.  In  two  hours,  rest  assured 
you  shall  receive  all  that  Monsieur  Jacques  owes  you. 

Ber.  [Aside.]  The  devil  I  shall ! — But  I  should  greatly 
prefer  having  the  opera.  I  will  again  see  Monsieur 
Jacques,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  resign  it  to  me. 
[To  Marcel.]  Adieu,  Mr.  Poet ;  and  remember,  that,  be¬ 
fore  nightfall,  I  must  have  my  money.  [Exit,  l.  d. 

Mar.  I  have  commenced  the  doing  of  a  good  action, 
and  must  follow  it  up  briskly.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  banish  from  my  thoughts  my  unfortunate  at¬ 
tachment.  I  will  quit  Marseilles  without  delay.  I  feel  to 
want  change  of  air  and  scene  ;  here  I  am  unknown  and  un¬ 
appreciated.  She  will  be  here  instantly  ;  I  must  not  meet 
her,  for  the  interview  will  shake  my  courage.  Let  me  be 
gone.  [Going  to  the  door ,  l.,  and  retreating  hastily.] 
Ah  !  she  is  here  ! — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  escape.  If 
I  look  at  her,  I  am  lost ;  for  the  sight  of  her  will  banish 
all  my  resolves.  I  will  not  trust  myself  with  a  single 
glance. 

[Goes  to  the  piano ,  and  pretends  to  be  busily  occu¬ 
pied  in  examining  the  music  thereon. 
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Amelie.  [  Without ,  l.  d.]  Very  well — that  will  do. — 
Stay  there,  Antoine. 

Enter  Amelie,  l.  d.  *  . 

Ame.  [ Not  seeing  Marcel.']  They  tell  me  he  is  just 
gone  out.  [ Looking  round  anxiously.]  Ah  !  little  did  I 

think  this  morning - Everything  here  interests  me,  and 

awakens  my  sensibility.  [ Perceiving  Marcel.]  That  is  his 
friend.  [Calling.]  Monsieur  Marcel ! 

Mar.  [Aside.]  Now  comes  the  dangerous  minute — her 
voice  alone  affects  me  !  [Aloud,  without  turning  round.] 
Madame,  I  have  the  honour - 

Ame.  I  am  happy  to  find  myself  alone  with  you,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Marcel,  if  only  for  a  moment. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  What  says  she  ?  [Aloud,  still  without 
turning.]  How,  madame  ? — What,  madame  ? 

Ame.  I  wish  to  converse  with  you  concerning  your 
friend,  Monsieur  Jacques. 

Mar.  [Rising,  and  approaching  her.]  Of  Jacques  ? — 
1  am  ready,  madame,  to  answer  any  question  concerning 
him. 

Ame.  There  is  an  affair  of  importance,  that  greatly  inte¬ 
rests  both  himself  and  me  :  it  is  a  tale  he  must  listen  to  with 
calmness  and  resignation.  The  tidings  will  be  so  unex¬ 
pected,  that  I  fear  he  will  not  have  strength  to  bear  up 
against  the  shock  his  feelings  may  receive. 

Mar.  What  mean  you,  madame  ? 

Ame.  I  cannot  now  explain  myself  further  ;  but  your 
known  attachment  to  Jacques  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  interest  you  feel  in  his  behalf. 

Mar.  How  can  I  feel  otherwise  towards  Pauvre  Jacques, 
who,  at  his  time  of  life,  is  struggling  with  misfortune,  and 
enduring  continual  misery  and  privations  ? 

Ame.  Indeed  ! — How  so  ? 

Mar.  It  is  true,  I  assure  you,  madame.  His  strength 
is  going,  and  his  faculties  are  failing  him  also  ; — his  po¬ 
verty  makes  him  feel  too  sensibly  the  calamitous  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

Ame.  What  say  you  ?— Is  your  friend,  indeed,  so  un¬ 
happily  situated  ? 

Mai .  Alas  !  madame,  this  very  day  a  new  calamity 
awaits  him. 

Ame.  [Aside.]  Indeed  ! — Then  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
[Going  to  the  door,  l.,  and  calling.]  Antoine! 
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Enter, Antoine. — Amelie  whispers  some  directions  to 
him ,  and  he  exits ,  l.  d. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  What  is  she  doing  ? 

Ame.  I  have  but  given  some  orders  necessary  to  the 
exigencies  of  Monsietir  Jacques. 

Mar.  That  is  very  kind  ;  but  I  should  have  relieved  his 
present  wants,  for  I  have  resources. 

Ame.  I  doubt  not  of  your  goodness  of  heart  towards 
the  poor  unfortunate  ;  your  previous  conduct  ensures  it. 

Mar.  [Turning  suddenly ,  and  gazing  on  her. ]  My  con¬ 
duct,  madame  !  [. Aside .]  How  unaffectedly  beautiful ! — 1 
am  so  fascinated  and  spell-bound  by  her  charms,  that  if 
she  but  utter  another  word,  I  cannot  leave  her. 

Ame.  [Aside.]  What  is  it  he  is  whispering  to  himself  ? 
He  seems  embarrassed,  too. 

Mar.  [Aside.]  Let  me  fly  !  I  must — I  will  accept  the 
captain’s  offer,  and,  having  obtained  the  bounty  money, 
pay  it  to  the  rapacious  Bernard.  [Aloud.]  Madame,  pray 
pardon  me  for  thus  leaving  you  ;  I  dare  not  remain  any 
longer,  for  the  wind  blows  favourably  for  my  departure. 
[Listening .]  But,  hark  !  I  hear  the  footsteps  of  my  friend 
Jacques  on  the  stairs  ;  I’m  sure  ’tis  he.  I  will  leave  you 
together.  [Aside.]  But  how  to  escape  meeting  him  ?  Ah  ! 
I  remember  there  is  a  staircase  leading  from  his  room. — 
I  must  avail  myself  of  it,  and  that  quickly,  too,  for  he  is 
here. 

[Bows  very  respectfully  to  Amelie,  hut  without  looking 
at  her,  and  exits,  r.  d. 

Ame.  Monsieur  Jacques  is  approaching.  Oh,  how  my 
heart  throbs  1  I  dread  this  interview  :  I  have  a  fearful 
scene  to  play,  but  my  task  is  nearly  fulfilled.  May  Hea¬ 
ven  give  me  courage,  and  sustain  me  !  [Retires  up,  r.  c. 

Enter  Pauvre  Jacques,  sorrowfully ,  l.  d. 

Jacques.  Yes,  we  shall  see  each  other  again — we  shall 
meet  again  ; — then  will  my  sufferings  be  at  an  end — then 
will  my  tears  of  heartfelt  anguish  be  dried  for  ever  !  [Per¬ 
ceiving  the  coat  left  by  Marcel  on  the  hack  of  the  chair.] 
Ah  !  there  is  the  garment  left  me  by  my  friend.  The  lady 
will  not  be  long  ere  she  arrives  ;  I  will  therefore  change 
quickly.  [He  is  about  to  take  off  his  coat,  when  he  per¬ 
ceives  Amelie.]  What  do  I  see  ? — She  is  here  already ; 
and  I  have  not  had  time  to  alter  my  attire.  [Bowing.] 

c 
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Madame,  excuse,  I  implore  you,  my  thus  receiving  you  in 
my  morning  dress. 

Ame.  It  is  I,  sir,  who  must  entreat  your  pardon,  for 

laving  taken  possession  of  your  chamber  during  vour  ab¬ 
sence. 

Jacques.  Name  it  not.  Do  me  the  favour  to  be  seated. 
L Presenting  Amelie  with  a  chair ,  but,  perceiving  it  to  be 
much  broken,  he  changes  it  for  another,  and  they  sit— a 

short  pause.]  May  I  now,  madame,  ask  the  motive  of 
your  visit  ? 


Enter  Antoine,  l.  d.,  with  a  basket  covered  with  a  nap¬ 
kin— he  advances  to  the  table,  and  places  breakfast 

Ame.  What  I  have  to  relate  to  you  will  occupy  some 
time  ;  and,  fearing  that  I  might  have  been  too  late,  had 

breakfj^  ^  1  W  ^  my  h°me  without  ™y 
J acques.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ame.  It  is  true,  I  assure  you consequently,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  having  a  breakfast  brought  here, 
[Pointing  to  the  table.]  and  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
partaking  of  some  with  you. 

Jacques.  [ Turning  round.]  Ah  !  I  perceive  your  at¬ 
tendant  and  the  breakfast. 

Ame.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  this  liberty. 

Jacques.  [ Embarrassed .]  Madame _ . 

Ame.  We  can  converse  on  the  purport  of  my  visit  du¬ 
ring  our  repast.  Antoine,  bring  forward  the  table. 

[While  Antoine  advances  with  the  table,  Jacques 
stands  surprised  and  confused.  ' 

iJuCqUeS:  JVTada^e.  I  feel  quite  confounded.  [Aside 
tooking  at  himself  and  adjusting  his  dress.]  To  be  so 
shabbily  attired,  too,  before  such  a  visitor '  J 
Ant.  [Whispering  Amelie.]  All  is  ready 
Ame.  Very  well;  leave  us,  my  g00d  Antoine  r Vri* 
Antoine,  l.  d .—To  Jacques.]  Please  to  take  a  chair 
Rogues  I  obey  you  willingly,  [&'«%  on  Am^s  R  ] 
though  I  have  already  taken  some  refreshment  r  r 
with,  avidity  at  the  breakfast — Amelie  preside*/  L id  t 
of  various  things ,  to  encourage  him.]  f  Aside  1  These  *  ^ 
patties^  [Eating  very  quickly9]  Ah]  ifp'or  ^rcel  wls 
here,  he  would  enjoy  them-he  is  so  fond  of  natties?- 
\ Amelie  presents  him  some  wine.]  [Aside.]  Ah  !  here  is 
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wine — wine  !  [To  Amelie .]  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
tasted  wine,  I  assure  you  ; — the  world  rarely  runs  smooth 
enough  with  me  to  enable  me  to  indulge  in  it. 

Ame.  And  have  you  not  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  your 
condition  ? 

Jacques.  [Eating  and  drinking  eagerly .]  I  will  inform 
you.  I  have  made  numberless  attempts  to  procure  pu¬ 
pils,  and  when  I  have  presented  myself,  they  have  said, 
“  My  good  man,  you  are  too  old.”  And  then  I  have 
turned  away,  and  said  to  myself,  “  Alas !  I  am  no  longer 
good  for  anything  !  ”  I  have  attempted  to  gain  an  asylum 
in  a  receptacle  for  old  people,  and  the  answer  I  got  there 
was — “  My  good  man,  you  are  too  young.”  Alas  !  alas  ! 
1  am,  I  find,  of  a  very  unfortunate  age.  [A  short  pause.'] 
But,  madame,  may  I  now  be  informed  what  circumstance 
has  procured  me  the  honour  of  this  visit  ? 

Ante.  Your  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied.  [Aside.]  How 
shall  I  commence  ?  1  must  be  careful  how  I  proceed. — 

[Aloud.]  Know,  then,  that  the  most  powerful  motives 
have  conducted  me  to  France  :  it  is  only  two  months  since 
I  quitted  Italy. 

Jacques.  [In  astonishment.]  Do  you  come  from  Italy  ? 

Ame.  [Calmly.]  That,  surely,  is  not  so  very  remark¬ 
able  a  circumstance. 

Jacques.  True — true;  but  the  word  “  Italy”  calls  forth 
to  my  remembrance  so  many  fond  recollections. 

Ame.  In  my  youthful  days,  music  was  my  favourite 
study,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  I  occupied  all  my  hours. — 
Filled  with  admiration  for  the  works  of  the  unrivalled  com¬ 
posers  of  Italia’s  clime,  I  fancied  I  felt  a  similar  inspiration. 
I  sought  out  the  most  distinguished  masters  ;  and,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  them  lessons  in  composition,  the  progress  I 
made  was  both  rapid  and  incredible.  This  fascinating 
science  I  was  obliged  to  resign  to  visit  France ;  and  this 
morning,  chance  conducted  me  hither.  Some  pieces  of 
music  which  I  perceived  on  your  piano,  together  with  the 
encomiums  I  have  heard  lavished  on  you,  has  given  me 
the  highest  opinion  of  your  musical  abilities. 

Jacques.  You  flatter  me,  lady.  You  have  visited  me, 
then,  I  presume,  to  procure  some  instruction. 

Ame.  You  mean,  to  take  some  lessons. 

Jacques.  Ah  !  how  delightful  will  be  the  task  of  in¬ 
structing  you — guiding  you  by  the  light  of  my  experience, 
and  giving  to  your  genius  the  aid  of  my  feeble  talents  ! — 
I  know  not  why,  but  your  presence  causes  me  a  feeling  of 
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happiness  that  language  does  not  enable  me  to  define.  1 
would  make  of  you  the  most  distinguished  of  my  pupils. 
[. Drawing  his  chair  closer  to  hers.]  Tell  me,  have  you 
not  already  composed  some  small  pieces  ? 

Ame.  As  yet  I  have  not  ventured  to  compose  anything 
but  simple  barcarolles.  I  certainly  have  attempted  some 
romances — one  in  particular — which,  were  I  not  afraid 
you  would  deem  an  intrusion  on  your  time,  I  would  solicit 
your  attention  to. 

Jacques.  To  me  it  would  afford  the  greatest  gratifica¬ 
tion  ;  my  only  regret  is,  that  my  instrument  is  not  better. 
[Rising,  and  placing  a  chair  for  Amelie  at  the  piano.'] 
There — there.  Now,  not  to  intimidate  you,  I  will  retire 
to  some  distance  from  the  piano.  I  am  now  all  attention. 

Ame.  The  story  of  this  ballad  is  founded  on  an  event 
which  happened  many  years  ago  in  Sicily. 

Jacques.  \_Starting.]  In  Sicily  ! 

Ame.  Listen. 

[ Jacques  composes  himself,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
the  piano. 

ROMANCE. — Amelie. 

'  ’Twas  in  Palermo’s  lovely  city, 

The  fairest  spot  on  earth, 

A  young  musician  was  belov’d 
By  a  maid  of  noble  birth. 

They  try  to  fly — their  steps  are  follow’d  ; 

A  father’s  vengeance  on  them  falls  : 

The  youth  is  seiz’d,  and  left  to  languish 
Within  a  prison’s  gloomy  walls. 

[The  agitation  of  Jacques  gradually  increases  from 
the  commencement  of  the  song. 

Jacques.  [ Greatly  excited.]  That  romance  is — is - 

Ame.  Listen  to  the  conclusion  of  the  song.  [Singing.] 

He  sinks  without  one  hope  to  cheer  him, 

His  heart  oppress’d  with  mournful  fears  ; 
When— hark  !  a  step  steals  lightly  near  him, — 

His  love — his  faithful  love  appears  ! 

“  Take  this  gold — fly  Sicily  fleetly, 

Open  now  stands  thy  prison  door  : 

Take  this  letter— again  I’ll  meet  thee, 

And,  when  we  meet,  we’ll  part  no  more  !” 

Jacques.  [Violently  agitated,  and  laying  hold  of  Ame- 
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lie's  arm.']  The  letter ! — Here — here  it  is!  [. Drawing  it 
forth  from  his  bosom,  and  reading.]  “  Go — -fly  !  my  dear 
Jacques  !  I  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I  can.  We  shall 
soon  see  each  other  again!"  It  is  my  history — I  was  the 
prisoner — the  female  is  Mariana  !  You  know — you  must 
know  !  Oh  !  madame,  speak — speak  !  It  must  have  been 
Mariana  who  has  sent  you  to  console  Pauvre  Jacques,  and 
without  doubt  she  is  coming !  Oh  !  tell  me — tell  me — 
say  that  she  is  coming !  [ Pointing  to  the  letter.]  She 
promised  me  that  she  would  fly  to  me  !  You  do  not 
speak — you  turn  your  eyes  sorrowfully  from  me.  Why  do 
you  not  answer  me  ?  I  tremble — mark  how  I  tremble. — 
For  pity’s  sake,  say  but  one  word — only  one  word.  When 
will  she  come  ? — when  shall  I  behold  her  ? 

Arne.  [ Much  agitated.]  Summon  up  all  your  courage. 

Jacques.  Courage  !  —  I  have  courage — I  am  calm — 
quite  calm  !  But  say — when  shall  I  see  her  ? 

Ame.  [Solemnly.]  Never  ! 

Jacques.  Never — never  1  Where  is  she,  then  ?  [ Fixing 
his  eyes  eagerly  on  Amelie,  who  is  weeping — she  is  about 
to  reply,  when  he  places  his  hand  on  her  mouth.]  Speak 
not — reply  not!  She  is — dead! — dead!  [ Overpowered 
by  his  feelings,  he  sinks  on  the  piano,  but  soon  recovers 
himself,  and  rushes  forward  in  a  distracted  manner , 
standing  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  making  signs  to  Amelie 
to  be  silent. ]  Hark — hark — listen  ! — It  is  the  sound  of  fu¬ 
neral  bells  ! — It  comes  nearer — it  approaches  quite  close  I 
Some  one  has  departed  ! 

[Crosses  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

Ame.  I  entreat — I  implore  you — calm  yourself,  and 
hear  me. 

Jacques.  [Recovering  himself,  crossing  to  r.,  and  wa¬ 
ving  his  hand.]  No — leave  me  !  leave  me  !  It  is  my  last 
hour  ! — Mariana  will  never  return  i — What,  then,  is  left 
for  me — what  for  Pauvre  Jacques,  but  to  die  ? 

Ame.  [Aside.]  Has  he  still  strength  sufficient  to  listen 
to  me  ? — Will  his  reason  survive  the  struggle  ? 

[She  approaches  Jacques,  who  becomes  still  more  calm. 

Jacques.  Dead — dead  ! — without  one  effort  to  again  be¬ 
hold  me — I  who  relied  upon  her  promises  ! — I  who  existed 
on  them  ! 

[After  a  pause,  he  tears  the  letter  in  two,  and  lets  it 
fall  on  the  ground. 

Ame.  Ah  !  do  not  accuse  her  ! — For  you  she  abandoned 
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everything — her  fortune,  rank,  and  country.  After  your 
escape,  she  was  closely  watched — never  lost  sight  of,  and 
her  life  was  spent  in  tears. 

Jacques.  She  tried  to  see  me,  then — was  it  not  so  ? — 
[Amelie  makes  signs  of  assent — he  picks  up  the  portions 
of  the  letter ,  kisses  them  fervently ,  and  places  them  in  his 
bosom.]  Poor — poor  Mariana  ! 

Ame.  She  was,  indeed,  most  miserable.  Some  months 
after  you  had  left  her,  she  gained  over  her  domestics  to 
her  cause,  and  they  all  determined  to  assist  her.  The  day 
of  departure  was  fixed — nothing  could  have  prevented  her 
following  you. 

Jacques.  What,  then,  deterred  her  ? 

Ame.  She  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  mother. — 
Shortly  after,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter. 

Jacques.  A  daughter ! 

Ame.  But,  alas  !  she  expired  in  giving  the  first  kiss  to 
her  new-born  infant. 

Jacques.  [ Gazing  intently  on  Amelie.']  And  that  daugh¬ 
ter — 

Ame.  When  she  became  old  enough  to  understand  the 
history  of  her  birth,  a  faithful  servant  delivered  to  her  a 
letter,  written  by  her  unfortunate  mother  shortly  prior  to 
her  decease.  This  letter  imposed  upon  her  a  sacred  obli¬ 
gation — to  search  for  the  author  of  her  being. 

Jacques.  [ Still  rivetting  his  eyes  on  Amelie.']  Where — 
where  is  she  ?  1  can  support  this  agony  no  longer  !  In 

mercy,  speak  to  me — say,  where  is  my  daughter  ?  where 
is  my  child  ?  [ Sinks  on  a  chair. 

Ame.  [ Falling  on  her  knees  before  him.]  My  father  ! 

Jacques.  [ Holding  her  head  in  both  his  hands,  and 
kissing  her  forehead.]  It  is  you  !  it  is  you  !  Oh,  yes — I 
am  not  deceived !  You  are  my  child — come  to  my  arms  ! 
[ Embracing  her.]  How  you  tremble ! — It  must  be  from 
joy.  [Gazing  intently  on  her.]  Oh,  how  you  resemble 
your  mother  ! — I  no  longer  wish  to  die  !  [Weeps. 

Ame.  Restrain  these  emotions. 

Jacques.  Do  not  heed  them — now,  mine  are  tears  of 
joy  ! — My  child — my  daughter  !  [Gazing  on  her  fondly.] 
How  tall — how  beautiful  she  is  !  [Relapsing  into  mourn¬ 
fulness.]  Should  this  be  but  a  dream — an  illusion !  — 
Alas  !  my  poor  head  is  so  weak — my  senses  wander  \  But 
I  am  not  mad — am  I  ? 

Ame.  No,  no  ! — Be  assured,  my  dear  father,  it  is  really 
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your  child  you  press  to  your  bosom — your  child,  who  will 
never  leave  you — your  child,  who  will  console  you  in  your 
sufferings,  and  make  you  forget  your  miseries! — You 
will  no  longer  experience  poverty  ;  for  I  am  sole  heiress 
of  the  Count  San  Marco.  I  am  rich — you  are  rich,  my 
father  ! 

Jacques.  Rich  ! — So  much  the  better — my  wants  are 
but  few — but  for  him,  whose  feeble  means  have  supported 
me,  who  has  sympathised  in  all  my  sufferings, — 'good 
Marcel !  Ah,  my  child  !  you  cannot  conceive  his  self- 
sacrificing,  his  generous  mind  ! — A  son  could  not  have 
done  more.  How  will  he  be  astonished  I  But  some  one 
comes  ;  it  is  he,  without  doubt. 

Enter  Bernard,  l.  d.,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Ber.  My  dear  Monsieur  Jacques,  I  have  come  to  in¬ 
form  you - 

Jacques.  [ Interrupting  him.]  That  I  must  leave  your 
lodgings.  Very  well — I  am  content ;  we  will  leave  them. 

Ber.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  come  on  a  different 
errand — to  tell  you  that  you  may  stay,  for  I  am  paid. 
Jacques.  You  are  paid  !  [Looks  astonished  at  Amelie. 
Ber.  Look :  this  letter,  which  I  have  just  received,  will 
afford  you  information.  t 

Jacques.  [Taking  the  letter,  and  reading. ] 

“  My  dear  Marcel , — You  will  find  attached  to  this 
a  draft  for  four  hundred  francs ,  which  you  may  re¬ 
ceive  at  my  banker's. 

{Signed)  Georget,  Captain  of  The  Commerce. 

“  Bay  able  to  the  order  of  Monsieur  Bernard,  who 
will  give  a  receipt  for  rent  to  Monsieur  Jacques ,  and 
deliver  to  him  also  the  surplus  of  the  sum." 

Dear,  kind  Marcel !  always  the  same.  What  joy  will  he 
not  feel  when  I  surprise  him  with  my  good  fortune  ! 

Enter  Marcel,  l.  d.,  habited  as  a  Sailor. 

Jacques .  [Running  to  him,  and  embracing  him.]  Oh, 

my  friend  !  let  me  embrace  you  ! 

Mar.  f Aside ,  gazing  on  Amelie.]  She  is  here  again  ! 
Jacques.  [Pointing  to  the  letter.]  It  is  you  who  have 
done  this  !— This  act  of  kindness  does  not  astonish  me  ; 
but  I  do  not  now  need  it.  Blessings  on  this  angel !  T 
shall  never  want  more.  Look  at  her  :  is  she  not  beau- 
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tiful  ?  This  unknown,  of  whom  you  told  me,  is — my 
child — my  daughter  ! 

Mar.  [ Aside.]  What  does  he  say?  —  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  ? 

Ber.  His  daughter !  —  Now  I  perceive  he  must  be 
mad ! 

Ame.  [Pressing  the  hand  of  Jacques.']  No,  sir ;  he 
speaks  truth. 

Ber.  [Still  amazed  and  incredulous.]  His  daughter  ! 

Jacques.  Yes,  his  daughter.  You  hear  it,  Marcel? — 
Now  we  all  three  shall  be  happy. 

Mar.  All  three  ! — That  is  too  much  to  hope  for. 

Jacques.  [Advancing  to  Marcel.]  How  so  ? — But  what 
do  I  behold  ? — What  dress  is  this  you  wear  ? — I  never 
saw  you  in  a  jacket  like  this.  Why,  there  are  anchors  on 
the  buttons  ! — What,  do  you  really  wish  to  go  from  me  ? 
Oh,  Marcel !  I  never  could  have  believed  it ! — When  you 
were  with  me,  I  felt  not  my  misfortunes.  Even  had  Mr. 
Bernard  driven  me  away - 

Ber.  [Confusedly .]  Oh  ! — that  is — you  may  believe — 

Jacques.  What,  that  you  really  wished  to  sell  my 
piano  ? 

Ber.  Oh,  no  ! 

Jacques.  No  matter  ;  it  is  to  Marcel  that  I  am  indebted 
for  its  preservation. 

Mar.  Say  no  more.  It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should 
leave  you  ;  for  I  behold  the  fulfilment  of  my  wishes  :  I 
leave  you  rich  and  happy.  Now  I  have  nothing  more  to 
do  here. 

Jacques.  Ah  !  is  it  because,  in  my  turn,  I  can  render 
back  to  you  some  of  the  kindnesses  you  have  bestowed  on 
me,  that  you  wish  to  depart  ?  Have  you,  indeed,  nothing 
more  to  do  here  ?  Very  well — very  well !  When  I  am 
quite  an  old  man,  and  am  not  able  to  walk  alone,  will  it 
be  in  the  power  of  this  dear  child  to  assist  me  ?  [Showing 
his  left  arm.]  This  arm  I  will  lean  upon  her’s ;  but  the 
other — who — who  will  bear  the  burden  of  that  ?  Have 
you,  then,  Marcel,  nothing  more  to  do  here  ? 

Ame.  Monsieur  Marcel,  we  shall  intercede  with  your 
captain ;  you  shall  not  escape  from  our  gratitude.  — 
[Giving  him  her  hand.]  Thus— thus  do  I  detain  you  ! — 
You  shall  not  go  ! 

Mar.  [Taking  the  hand,  of  Jacques ,  and  pressing  that 
oj  Amelie's.]  I  live  but  to  obey  you. 
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Jacques.  Now  I  am  perfectly  happy  !  [To  Bernard.] 
You  now  perceive,  sir,  the  reason  why  1  cannot  sell  you 
my  opera.  I  can  have  it  acted,  for  I  am  now  rich  enough 
for  the  musical  director  to  find  merit  in  the  performance. 
I  am,  indeed,  rich,  [. Looking  affectionately  at  Amelie  and 
Marcel ,  and  joining  their  hands.]  for  every  wish  of  my 
heart  is  fulfilled, — truly  rich, — and  I  am  no  longer  Lk 
PaUVRE  JaCUUES  ! 
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Old  Debts  B8 

44  Measure  for  Measure  80 

45  The  Jealous  Wite  |90 

46  The  Tempest  I'M 

47  Clandestine  Marriage! 


48  Coriolanus 

49  Every  One  has  his 

Fault 

VOL.  VIII. 

50  The  Alcaid 

51  The  Busv  Body 

52  dale  of  Mystery 

53  Know  your  Own 

Mind 

54  Mavor  of  Garratt 

55  A  woman  never  vext 

56  The  Maid  of  the  Mill 

VOL.  IX.. 

57  Barber  of  Seville 

58  Isabella 

59  Charles  the  Second 
00  Ihe  Fair  Penitent 

61  George  BarnwcJi 

62  1  he  Fall  of  Algiers 

63  Der  Kreischutz 

VOL.  X. 

64  I  he  Fatal  Dowry 

65  Shepherd  of  Der¬ 

went  Vale 

66  Father  and  Son 

6"  Wives  as  they  were 

68  Lofty  Projects  . 

69  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour 

70  Two  Galley  Slaves 
VOL.  XL 

71  Brutus,  Is. 

72  Ali  Pacha 

73  Twelfth  Night 

74  Henry  the  Fifth 

75  Love  in  humble  lite 

76  Child  of  N  ature 
"7  The  Sleep  Walker 

VOL.  XII. 

78  Orestes  in  Argos 

79  Hide  and  Seek 

80  Tribulation 

81  The  Rival  Va.ets 

82  Roses  and  1  horns 

83  Midas 

84  Rule  a  Wife  and  have 
a  Wife 

VOL.  XHI. 

85  A  Bold  Stoke  for  a 
W  ife. 

86  Good-natured  Man 

87  O be ron 
Lord  of  the  Manor 
'l'he  Honey-Moon 
Doctor  Bolus 
High  Life  below 

stairs 


prise 

93  The  Stranger 

94  Village  Lawyer 

95  School  for  Scandal 

96  l'he  Spoiled  Child 

97  Animal  Magnetism 

98  W  heel  of  Fortune 

VOL  XV. 

99  The  Critic 
100  Deaf  and  Dumb 
1 101  l  he  Castle  Spectre 
j 102  Ihe  Revenge 

104  JlJSte  Plough, IS1 146  B^^atagem 

105  Rosina  ^  147  V'or'v’vu 

106  Monsieur  Tonson 

107  Comedy  ot  Errors 

108  ihe  Spectre  Bride¬ 
groom 

109  A  Cure  for 
Heart-ache,  Is. 


nea,  Is. 

136  Poor  Soldier 

137  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream 

138  d'he  Way  to  get  Mar¬ 
ried,  Is. 

139' t  urnpike  Gate 

140  Paul  and  Virginia 

VOL.  XXL 

141  d’he  Cabinet,  Is. 

142  Youthful  Queen 

143  Green-eyed  monster 

144  Country  Girl 

145  Irish  Tutor 


VOL.  XXII. 

’48  Irishman  in  London 

149  Recruiting  Officer 

150  The  Slave,  Is. 

151  d'he  Devil's  Elixir 
the  152  “  Master’s  Rival” 

1 153  d'he  Duel 


1 1 10  Amateurs  te  Actors  154  W  iiliaml  ed.  Is. 
!  i  u  Inkle  and  Yarico  |  VO L.  XXU  l 
i  H2  Education  lom  thumb 


the 


VOL.  XV 11 

113  Children  in 
W  ood 

114  Rendezvous 

115  Barljarossa 

116  Gambler’s  Fate 

1 17  Giovanni  in  London 


156  Happiest  Day  of  my 
Lite 

157  Fatality 

158  Laugh  when  you 
can.  Is. 

159  William  T  hompson 

160  Illustrious  Stranger 


117  Giovanni  in  louuou  »yy 

1 18  School  of  Reform  Is ;  161  ^old lei  s  Daughter 
no  t  nvpis'  Vows  1 162  Ihe  Waterman 

19  vo I  Y  VI 1 1  163  Town  and  Country 

icn  I  I  ichlaud  Keei  I  VO L.  XX I  V . 

121  Two  Gentlemen  of  T64  No  Song  no  Supper 

Verona  1 165  Lock  ami  Kev 

122  Taming  the  Shrew  166  Snakes  m  the  Grass 

123  Secrets  worth  know- i  167  Love  L.w.v  Physic 

ina  is  1 168  Hienzi,  Is. 

104  Weathercock  1 169  C-lari 

125  Somnambulist  '  11?  Hh,ei 

156  All’s  well  that  ends  171  Riches,  ls. 


well 

VOL.  XIX. 

127  Artaxerxes 
158  The  Serf,  Is. 

129  The  Lancers 

130  Love  for  Love 

131  The  Merchant  s  Wed¬ 

ding,  Is. 

132  Race  tor  a  Dinner 

133  Raising  the  Wind 

VOL.  XX. 

134  Siege  ot  Belgrade 


172  1  lie  Citizen 

VOL.  XXV. 

173  Grecian  Daughter 

174  Charles  the  All,  Is. 

175  TeTldy  the  T  iler 

176  Popping  the  Ques¬ 
tion 

177  T  heMaidof  Judah, Is 
il78  X.  V.  Z. 

j 179  Oroonoko 
180  Honest  T  hieves 
'  181  l'he  Blind  Boy 


VOL.  XX  VI. 

182  Notoriety,  Is. 

183  Matrimony 

184  A  Husband  at  Sight 

185  First  of  A  pril 

186  John  of  Paris 

187  The  Miller  and  his 

Men,  Is. 

188  Prisoner  at  Large 

189  Timon  of  Athens 

190  The  Prize 
VOL  XXVII. 

191  Henry  IV.  part  II. 
19*2  Forty  Thieves 

193  My  Grandmother 

194  The  Vampire 

195  The  Farmer 

196  Ella  Rosenberg 

197  The  Two  Friends 

198  Valentine  and  Orson 

199  Folly  as  it  flies 
VOL.  XXV 111. 

200  The  Robber’s  Wife 

201  Magpie, or  the|Maid 

202  Shakspeare’s  Early 

Days 

203  Point  of  Honour 

204  1 1  igh  W  ays  and  By 
Ways 

205  The  Ice  Witch 

206  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

207  I'he  Blind  Bargain 

208  Robinson  Crusoe 
VOL.  XXIX. 

209  The  Maid  of  Honor 

210  Sleeping  Draught, 

211  Timour  the  Tartar 

212  Modern  Antiques 

213  K,ing  Richard  II. 

214  Mrs.  Wiggins 

215  Comfortable  Lodg¬ 
ings 

216  The  Exile,  Is. 

21”  Day  after  the  Wed¬ 
ding 

218  The  Adopted  Child 

VOL.  XXX. 

219  The  Bride  ot  Lud- 
gate,  is. 

220  Tekeli 

221  Old  and  Young 

222  The  Bee  Hive 

223  Hartford  Bridge 

224  Two  Strings  to  your 
Bow 

225  The  Haunted  Inn 

226  How  to  grow  Rich ,1s 

227  Fortune’s  Frolic 
£28  The  Haunted  lower 

VOL  XXXI. 


2.34  Open  House 
885  FalisofClvde 

236  1.  2,  3,  4,  5',  by  Ad 
vertfcfement 

237  Peeping  Tom  of  Co- 
veu  try 

VOL.  XXXII. 
238Castle  of  Andalusials 
2.39  Ore  o’Clock.' 

240  Julian,  Is. 

241  Comus 

242  Fontaiubleau 

243  English  Fleet 

244  The  Widow,  or 
who  wins 

245  The  Camp 
216  Personation 

VOL.  XXXI! I. 

247  Maid  or  Wile 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus,  Is. 

250  All  at  Coventry. 

251  Tom  and  Jerry. 

252  Robert  the  Devil , 

253  Lesfocq. 

254  Cataract  of  the 
Ganges. 

255  Old  Regimentals. 
VOL.  XXXIV. 

256  Presumptive  Evi¬ 
dence,  i 

257  Wild  Oats 

258  Hit  or  Miss 

259  Ambition 

260  The  Jew  and  the 
Doctor 

261  The  Knights  of 
the  Cross 

262  Is  he  Jealous? 

263  Huudred  Pound 
Note 

264  Rugantino 

265  The  Steward .  Is. 
VOL.  XXXV. 

V'' 


229  Killing  no  Murder 

230  Mr.  and  Mrs. Pringle 

231  The  Antiquary  Is. 
23C  Agreeable  Surprise 
233  Son-iu- Law 


VOL.  I.  to  XXXI.  may 
be  had  in  boards, 
Price  £J.  6s.  6d. 


CUMBERLAND’S 

Minor  Theatre. 

VOL.  I. 

1  The  Pilot 

2  Heart  of  Mid-lothian 

3  Inchcape  Bell 

4  Mason  of  Buda 

5  The  Scapegrace 

6  Suit  Dliuv  the  coiner 

7  The  Eaithquake 

8  “  My  Old  Woman” 

9  Massianello 

VOL.  II. 

10  Don  Giovanni 

11  Paul  Jones 

12  Luke  the  Labourer 

13  Crazy  Jane 

14  Flying  Dutchman 

15  Yes  ! !  ! 

16  Forest  Oracle 

17  Ivanhoe 

18  Floating  Beacon 

VOL.  III. 

19  Sylvana 

20  lorn  Bowling 

21  Innkeepei  of  Abbe¬ 

ville 

22  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  Two  Gregoiies 

25  Wandering  Boys 

26  Paris  and  London 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

28  Humphrey  Clinker 

29  Mischief-Making 

30  Joan  of  Arc 

81  The  Ruffian  Boy 
32  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
.83  The  Wreck 

34  Every  -  body’s  Hus¬ 

band 

35  Banks  of  (he  Hudson 

36  Guy  Faux 

VOL  V. 

37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 

38  Mazeppa 

39  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar's  Acre 

41  “  No!!!” 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

43  Thalaba 

44  Waverley 

45  Winning  a  Husband 

VOL.  VI. 

46  llofer,  the  Tell  of  the 

Tyrol 

47  Paul  Clifford 

48  Damon  and  Pythias 

49  Three  Hunchbacks 

50  Tower  of  Nesle 


51  Sworn  at  I  hpngare 

52  Mary  Glastonbury 

53  I  he  Red  Rover 

54  Golden  Farmer  , 

VOL.  VII.  ’ 

55  Grace  Huntley 

56  “  The  Sea!” 

57  Clerk  oi  Clerkenuel. 

58  Hut  of  the  Red 

Mountain 

59  John  Street,  Adeiptn 

60  Lear  of  Private  Life 

61  John  Overy. 

62  Spare  Bed. 

63  Smuggler’s  Daughter 

VOL.  Vlil, 

64  Cedar  Chest 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow- 

67  Ambrose  G  wine  ft 

68  Gilderoy 

69  Fate  of  Galas 

70  The  Yeung  Reefer 

71  Revolt  of  the  Work- 

house 

72-  The  Man  and  the 
Marquis 
VOL.  IX 

73  Gipsy  Jack 

74  Lurline 

75  The  Fire  Raiser 

76  The  Golden  Calf 

77  Man-Fred 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

79  “  My  Poll  and  my 

Partner  Joe” 

80  The  Sixes 

81  Good-Looking  Fe1 

low 

82  The  Wizard  of  the' 

Moor 
VOL.  X. 

83  The  Roof  Scramble 


A  List  of  the  Portraits. 
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